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view of the Bible, and the fact that this argument has been made by 
so competent a scholar as Professor Leathes should serve to check the 
zeal of those enthusiasts who would compel the adoption of the recent 
critical theories by the sheer weight of the authority of modern schol- 
arship. 



Walter R. Betteridge. 



Rochester Theological Seminary. 



Beitrage zur Israelitischen und jUdischen Religionsge- 
schichte. Von Lie. Dr. Ernst Sellin, Privatdozent der 
Theologie in Erlangen. Heft II : Israels Giiter und Ideale. 
Erste Halfte. Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme) , 1897. Pp. viii-f-314. 
M. 6. 

The first part of the Beitrage discussed "Jahwes Verhaltnis zum 
israelitischen Volk und Individuum nach altisraelitischer Vorstellung." 
The present volume properly assumes the conclusions reached in the 
earlier one, viz., in brief, that Israel's belief, existing from the time of 
Moses, that Jahwe had chosen them as his own from among other 
peoples, and the development of this belief in the course of their his- 
tory, are to be accounted for by nothing less than an actual revelation 
of himself to Moses, and a real educating process conducted by him 
through command and providence. The purpose of the present 
volume, and its successor, promised after a year's interval, is to discuss 
the relation in which the Israelite stood to Jahwe in daily life ; his 
thoughts about goods and gifts expected from him and about the forms 
of life which most fully accord with his will, and in which there was 
the nearest approach to him. In what goods and gifts was his favor to 
be seen, and what occurrences of life revealed his wrath? What did 
the Israelite think of the natural goods of life, what others did he 
recognize, and did he acknowledge God as the highest good? If so, 
how did this consciousness develop? 

Israel's history is, for the present purpose, divided into four periods. 
The first closes with David's reign, the second Sellin entitles the pro- 
phetic reaction against the secularization of the people, from Solomon to 
the Babylonian exile. The third and fourth periods, Israel under the 
influence of the prophetic reaction from the reform of Hezekiah and 
Josiah to the Maccabean times, and post-canonical Judaism, remain to 
form another volume. 

Sellin's critical prepossessions are seen from the results of his 
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former volume. He does not admit an essential change from the early 
(popular) to the later (prophetic) religion. In literary criticism, also, 
he departs in not unimportant particulars from the Wellhausen school 
although the whole plan of the Beitrage vouches for his essential 
accord with current views. 

The " natural " goods of life as recognized in ancient Israel, such 
as strength, freedom, country, peace, joy, but especially victory, 
material prosperity, and children, were to them not natural, but gifts 
from Jahwe. Their strong faith in him as working immediately in the 
world, together with their simple cultural condition, prevented a gen- 
eral emphasis upon second causes. In his gifts they saw the means to 
religious ends, for they expressed his thought and disposition toward 
them. 

Even in early times there were beginnings of a conflict between, 
e. g., the religious and the secular valuation of the goods of life, 
between the desire to gain them and obedience to the moral law of 
God which often stood in the way, between the theory of divine 
blessings and retributions in their life and actual facts observed. And 
yet he finds in this period no systematic reaction against the high 
valuation of natural goods. The pessimism of Gen. 2 — n is not an 
importation from the East, but is the Israelitish view of what life is 
outside the limits of the chosen people of Jahwe. The rise of prophets, 
priests, and Nazirites was not for the sake of a protest against such high 
valuation. 

In the second period the conditions that had favored a religious 
valuation of natural goods were altered. Second causes contributed 
more evidently to happiness and prosperity ; commerce, business, army 
organization engrossed the attention. Natural goods were valued 
more for their own sake. Moral obligations did not weigh so heavily. 
Rewards and punishments in this life lost their quondam force. 
Against this secularization appeared the prophets. They did not 
attempt to restore cultural conditions which had gone forever ; they 
accepted the present so far as it was inevitable. Natural goods, with 
their earlier religious value, are by the prophets projected into the 
future as an ideal to be realized in Messianic times. In the meantime 
they held before Israel, in their place, moral and religious goods, and 
divinely appointed and used means of grace. 

Attractive as the book is in its general aim, the details of the dis- 
cussion involve still more interesting features, which cannot be further 
mentioned. The religious history of Israel is not like a stream flow- 
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ing from a single spring within a straight channel, but like one con- 
stantly varied by the various contour of its banks, and ever and anon 
receiving brooks and rivulets to swell its volume. The limitations 
and exceptions, by no means rare, the numerous controverted ques- 
tions, and the valuable exegetical matter require, and reward, a diligent 

study of the book. _ TT „, 

J Owen H. Gates. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 



The Hebrews in Egypt and Their Exodus. By Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer. Peoria: E. S. Willcox, 1897. Pp. v 
+ 315. $1.50. 

According to Mr. Thayer the great roll extending from Genesis 
to Kings, inclusive, was written in Babylonia between 536 and 517 to 
prevent a return of the Davidic dynasty. It consisted of two compila- 
tions, D or Deuteronomy, made in the reign of Hezekiah, and B, com- 
prising material from different ages. The Mosaic period furnished 
the decalogue, the itineraries, the earlier genealogies, the description 
of the temple-tent. Parts of the law were used as text-books in 
Samuel's " prophetic schools ; " while some apocryphal stories of Joseph 
and of Moses were inserted ca. 350 by the " great assembly." As to 
the topography, Succoth was only a row of booths, Baal Zephon an 
idol, Migdol a tower, Yam Suph a continuation of the Heroopolitan 
gulf, Shur a kind of Chinese wall, Paran a strip of land running 
through Negeb into Et Tih, Sinai the modern Jebel Araif. Joseph 
came into Egypt in the time of Mer en Ptah. The Hebrews were never 
in bondage. But in the reign of Ramessu IV they desired to return 
to Canaan, and sent Moses and Aaron to the court at Thebes to secure 
a permit. On leaving, the Hebrew princes emancipated and brought 
with them the king's Palestinian slaves. Yam Suph was crossed 
between lakes Timzah and Ballah. At Sinai the slaves were adopted 
as the seed of Abraham. But many of these freedmen were subse- 
quently put to death for worshiping a golden Apis bull. 

Genesis-Kings may have been one historical compilation. But the 
chief evidence of this is the use in Joshua-Kings of those pentateuchal 
sources Mr. Thayer ignores. Their present of a golden crown for 
Zerubbabel's coronation indicates the sympathies of the Babylonian 
Jews. 2 Kings 18 : 4 is too weak to bear the weight of Deuter- 
onomy. The decalogue reflects the teaching of the prophets. The 
forty stations seem to have been created to correspond with the forty 



